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upon us. Therefore our gracious Lord appoints 
our changes. Comforts and trials are interwoven 
in our dispensations, and so closely that there is 
hardly an hour passes in which we have not 
many causes for thankfulness, and some exercise 
for a faith and patience. I am pleased with a 
passage in Bishop Cowper, in which he compares 
the life of a believer to a piece of worked cloth, 
the threads of which, from end to end, through 
the whole length of life, are comfort; but the 
work, from beginning to end filied up with 
crosses. Surely it is so; for though we are 
favored with days and spaces in which we can 
hardly say we have one cross from the hands of 
the Lord, we have, in default of these, an un- 
happy ingenuity in contriving and making up 
crosses for ourselves. A word, a look, or the 
holding up of a finger, is sufficient to disconcert 
us in our smoothest hours, to spoil the relish of 
a thousand blessings, so that the sun shires upon 
us almost in vain. We suffer much from imagi- 
nary evils; as much perhaps from the ovpre- 
hension of what may never happen, as fro. the 
impression of what we truly feel. Thus we »ut 
loads on our shoulders, and then we say, ‘ Au s, 
how heavily we are burdened!’ So great is tha 
goodness and faithfulness of tod, that we are 
usually enabled to stanfl under heavy trials. 
Such likewise, our weakness, that frequently we 
are ready to sink under small ones. Could. we 
see the hand of the Lord equally in the great 
and the small, and consider every thing we meet 
as designed to practise and forward us in the 
the lessons we profess ourselves desirous of 
learning, we should be much more happy.”— 


Said John Newton, “I see in this world two 
heaps, one of happiness, and one of misery ; 
now, if I can take but the smallest bit from one 
heap and add to the other, I carry a point. If, 
as I go home, a child has dropped a half-penny, 
and if by giving it another I can wipe away its 
tears, I feel that I have done something. I 
should be glad indeed to do greater things, but 
I will not neglect this.” A noble sentiment, 
worthy of the great and good man by whom it 
was uttered. ‘The practice of this sentiment 
would be a greater blessing to the world, than 
the enforcement of any code of laws the human 
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HOPE WITH A SLATE ANCHOR. 
[Concluded from page 76 } 


| independent. They have good work; and they 
| do their work well. They earn good wages; and 

After a steep descent, we turned up a left they feel independent. These are the people 
hand road which shows abundant marks of, who, in famine time, formed a middle class be- 
wheels—of wheels broad enough for an ancient tween the few proprietors in the island and the 
Pickford’s waggon. This is the road which| many paupers. The receivers of relief, we have 
ascends to the slate-quarries, and down which j‘said, were two thousand two hundred. The pro. 
came those enormous blocks of slate—some of| prietors and their families were two hundred. 
them weighing fifteen tons—of which the world | These work-people and their families were the 
is beginning to hear, and, in fact, has heard a| remaining six hundred. They look like people 


good deal since the Great Exhibition. 

A few years ago, people who knew nothing of 
slate but as a material to roof houses with and to 
do sums upon, were charmed to find it could be 
made to serve for many other purposes. Fish- 
mongers found there was nothing like slate for 
their slabs, and farmers’ wives discovered the 
same thing in regard to their dairies. Plumb- 
ers then began to declare that there was nothing 
like slate for cisterns and sinks; and builders, 
noticing this, tried slate for the pavement of 
wash-houses, pantries, and kitchens, and for et- 
tage floors; aud they have long declared that 
there is nothing like it; it is so clean, and dries 
so quickly. If so, thought the ornamental 
gardener, it must be the very thing for garden 
chairs, summer-houses, sun-dials, and tables in 
arbors; and it is the very thing. The stone 
mason was equally pleased with it for grave- 
stones. ‘ Then,” said the builder again, when 


perplexed with complaints of a damp wall in an 
exposed situation, ‘why should not a wall be 


slated as well as a roof, if it wants it as much ?” 
Se he tried; and in mountain districts, where 
one end of the house is exposed to beating rains, 
we see that end as scaly as a fish—slated like its 
own roof. Thus it is with the small houses 
erected for business at the quarry in Valencia; 
and the steps leading up to them are of slate ; 
and the paths before the doors are paved with 
slate. We look in upon the steam-engine; and 
we observe that the fittings of the engine-house 
are all of slate, so that no dust can lodge, and no 
damp can enter. 

It is the quarry that we care most to see; and 
up to it we go, under the guidance of the over- 
looker, as soon as he has measured a block of 
slate with the marked rod he carries in his hand. 
He is a Welshman—from Bangor—the only 
person among the hundred and twenty about the 
works who is not Irish. Is it really so? we ask, 
when we are in the quarry. There is nobody 
there—not one man or boy among all those 
groups—who can properly be called ragged. 
Many have holes in their clothes; but all have 
clothes, instead of flapping tatters, hung on, no- 
body knows how. Another thing. ‘Ihese peo- 
ple are working steadily and gravely. If spoken 
to, they answer calmly and with an air of inde- 
peudeace—without vociferation, cant, flattery, 
or any kind of passion. Yet these people are all 
Irish; and they speak as they do because they are 


who could hold their ground in a season of stress. 
This quarry was their anchorage. 
What a noble place it is! We climb till we 
find ourselves standing on the upper tramway, 
| on the verge of a precipice of slate, with a rough 
wall of slate behind us—of all shades of grey, 
from white to black, contrasting well with the 
orange line of the iron mould caused by the drip 
from the roof upon the tramway ; but the ceiling 
is the most prodigious thing about the place. It 
is, in sober truth, in its massiveness, greyness, 
smoothness, and vastness, somewhat like the 
granite rvof in the great chamber of the Great 
Pyramid. It takes away one’s breath with 
scmething of the same crushing feeling. And 
then, look at the groups clustered or half hidden 
in this enormeus cavern. How small every one 
looks—the men with the borers and mallets, 
making holes for the blasting; the men with the 
wedges and mallets, splitting off great blocks; 
some on shelves high up over head; some in cup- 
boards far within; some in dark crevices in the 
mighty walls! 

What are they doing below—those two men 
with the chain and hooks, that they can scarcely 
shift? They are fixing the hooks in crevices 
under that horizontal mass of slate. It rises, 
and as it rises they shift the hooks further into 
the cracks, till the block breaks off. When the 
hooks are in the middle of its weight it rises 
steadily—why and how? Look at that waggon 
on that tramway in the air overhead, the wag- 
gon-way supported on those enormous beams, 
which are themselves upheld by clamps fixed in 
the slate walls of the cavern. On each side of 
that airy truck there is a stage, and on each stage 
there is a man working a windlass, which turns 
a cog-wheel, by which the truck is moved for- 
ward or backward- The chains and hooks which 
are raising the block hang down from this ma- 
chinery; and as the men in the air work their 
cog-wheel, the men on the ground stand away 
from under the block, and see it moved and de- 

| posited on the truck which is to convey it to the 
|saw mill. That truck is on the tramway below, 
‘and a horse draws it to the saw-mill, where the 
| block will be raised again by more airy machinery 
‘and placed in the right position for the saws. 

We go down to the saw-mills—down, among, 
and round, hillocks of refuse. The engine works 

| the great saws, which here do not split the blocks, 
but square them, and smooth their sides and 
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ends. The rest is done at the works below—at 


the port. 
On the road down hill is one of the broad- 


wheeled trucks, laden with an enormous block. | too much light. 
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of these articles; but, great as is the advantage 
of the lamp not being liable to be upset, the color 
of slate is too dark. Dark lamp-stands absorb 
In the dining-room was a very 


On the left opens a charming narrow lane over- | handsome round table of slate—variegated some- 
hung with ash and birch, gay with gorse, and | what like marble, and delightfully clean-looking, 


bristling with brambles. 


We jump off our car | 


and proceed on our way to the works at the port, | 


heedless of how the time slips away while we 
gaze at the lighthouse, and the opposite shore, 
and far away over Dingle Bay, to the faint blue 
Dingle mountains. We do, however, at length 
reach the gate of the works. 


We see on every hand noble slabs of slate, 
many feet long and broad, and from half an inch | 


to three inches in thickness. 
standing on edge, leaning against each other, as 
if they could be lifted up, and carried away like 
sheets of pasteboard. By picking up a bit that 
has been cut off, one finds the difference. It is 
very heavy ; and this, I suppose, is the impedi- 
ment to its adoption, for many domestic purpo- 
ses for which it is otherwise remarkably fit. One 
boy was at work on a great piece that we could 
make nothing of without explanation. It had 


Scores of them are | 


smooth, and level. Its weight makes it almost 
immoveable; and this may be an objection: but 
there is no doubt of its beauty—with its moulded 
rim, its well-turned stem, and finished pedestal. 
At the Knight of Kerry’s house we saw a 
carved mantel-piece, with fluted pillars of slate ; 
and here we saw other mantel-pieces, variously 
carved. The fenders were delightful ;—smoothly 
turned slopes, which invited the feet to rest and 
be warmed ;—simple, effectual, and so neat as to 
be really pretty. There was nothing that we 
liked so well as the fenders—unless it was the 
paper weights, simply ornamented ; or the book- 
shelves—perfectly plain, with their rounded 
edges, and their evident capacity to bear any 
weight. No folios, however ancient—no atlases, 
however magnificent, can bend a shelf of slate ; 


‘and I very much doubt whether the spider can 


large round holes cut out, as if with a monstrous | 
cheese-taster, the slab being an inch thick; and 


the boy was cutting out pieces of what was left 
between the circles. It was for the ridge of a 
house ; and in a moment we saw that the pattern 
was like many barge boards of ornamented cotta- 


ges. We found that the carving, turning, and | 


ornamental manufacture of slate articles does not 
proceed far in Valencia, as the London houses 
do not like rivalship in that part of the business; 
but, in the abode of the proprietor we saw, in an 
amusing way, what might be done by any one 
who has a mind to furnish his house with slate. 

On entering the garden door, we found as 
might be expected, a pavement of slate, smooth 
and close fitted, leading up to the house. The 
borders of the parterres were of upright slates ; 


fasten her thread to its surface. No insect can 
penetrate it; and this indicates the value of slate 
furniture in India, and in our tropical Colonies, 
where ants hollow out everything wooden, from 
the foundatiou of a house to its roof-tree. Hearth- 
stones of slate were a matter of course in this 
house; and we wished they had been so in some 
others, where there has been repeated danger of 
fire from sparks or hot ashes falling between the 
joints of the stones composing the hearth. Then, 
there were a music-stand, a what-not, a sofa- 
table—and probably many more articles in the 
bed-rooms, kitchen and offices, which we did not 
see. 

It seems to us that we have heard so much of 
new applications of slate, within two or three 
years, as to show that the world is awakening to 


a sense of its uses; but such a display as this 


and there was a little gravestone in the grass— |, 


in memory, doubtless, of some domestic pet—of 
the same material. The narrow paths between 
the vegetable beds were paved with slate, and 
reasonably, considering how wet the climate is, 
and how quickly slate dries. The sundial and 
garden seats followed of course. Entering the 
house, we found, not only the pavement of the 
hall, but its lower panels, of slate; and this 
reminded us of the excellence of granaries and 
barns which are flagged instead of boarded, and 
have a skirting board of slate, which keeps out 
rats and mice altogether, supposing the door to 
be in good order. The saving in grain soon pays 
the difference between such a material and wood, 
which rats always can and do gnaw through, 
sooner or later. 

In the hall were an umberella and hat-stand, 
a slab, and a stordard-lamp, all of slate. The 
weight is a favorable quality in the first and last 


was a curious novelty. 1 believe it is only 
recently that it has been discovered how well 
this material bears turning and carving, and how 
fit it, therefore, is to be used in masses where 
solidity is required, together with a capacity for 
ornament. If its use become as extensive as 
there is reason to suppose, the effect upon many 
a secluded mountain population will be great. 
The slate-quarrymen of our islands are, for the 
most part, a primitive, and even semi-barbarous 
set of people—Valencia being one of the except- 
ed cases. In Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Wales, very important social changes must take 
place, in whole districts, through an increased 
demand for slate—better wrought out of the 
mountain than at present. As for Valencia, not 
only is its slate far finer, and more skilfully 
obtained than any we have seen elsewhere; but 
the workmen are a body of light to the region 
they inhabit. They marry, when they can 
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English girls, or girls who have had English A TAME BUTTERFLY. 

training in houschold ways. Their dwellings| One cold, bleak November morning, when the 
are already superior to those of their neighbors ; | sky, air and all nature wore that sullen and de- 
and, if the works increase, through an increased | sponding look so peculiar to our climate at this 
demand, so as to become the absorbing interest of | season, a lady, who for the first time had risen 
Valencia, the island may become a school of|from a bed of sickness, went into an adjoining 
social progress to the whole west of Ireland, | apartment, where she perceived a gay and beau- 


where such a school is sorely needed.—House- 
hold Woods. 


re 


’ HELP ONE ANOTHER. 


A traveller who was crossing’ the Alps, was 
overtaken by a snow-storm at the top of a very 
high mountain. ‘The cold became intense.— 
The air was thick with sleet, aud the piercing 
wind seemed to penetrate his bones. Still the 
traveller, fora time struggled on. But at last his 
limbs were benumbed, a heavy drowsiness be- 
gan to creep over him, his feet almost refused to 
move, and he lay down on the snow to give way 
to that fatal sleep which is the last stage of ex- 
treme cold, and from which he would certainly 
never wake again in this world. 

Just at that moment he saw another poor tra- 
veller coming along the road. The unhappy 
man seemed to be, if possible, in a worse con- 
dition than himself, for he too, could scarcely 
move ; all his powers were frozen, and he ap- 
peared to be just on the point to die. 


When he saw this poor man, the traveller who | the carpet again, apparently lifeless. 


was just going to sleep, made a great effort. He 
roused himself up, and crawled, for he was 
searcely able to walk, tohis dying fellow suf- 
ferer. 

He took his hands into his own and tried to 
warm them. He chafed his temples ; he rub- 
bed his feet ; applied friction to his body. And 
all the time he spoke cheering words into his 
ear and tried to comfort him 

As he did this, the dying man began to revive, 
his powers were restored, and he felt able to go 
forward. But this was not all; for his kind 
benefactor, too, was recovered by the efforts 
which he had made tosave nis friend. The ex. 
ertion of rubbing made the blood circulate again 
in his own body. He grew warm by trying to 
warm the other. His drowsiness went off, he 
no longer wished to sleep, his limbs returned 
again to their proper force, and the two travel- 
lers went on their way together, happy, and 
congratulating one another on their escape. 

Soon the snow storm passed away; the 
mountain was crossed, and they reached their 
home in safety. 


your soul almost ready to perish, try to do| 
something which may help another soul to life 
and make his heart glad; and you will find | 
it the best way to warm and restore your 
own. 


tiful butterfly in the window. Astonished at 
finding this creature of flowers and sunshine in 
so uncongenial a situation, she watched its move- 
ments and operations. As the sun came out for 
a bright, brief space, it fluttered joyously about 
the window, and imparted to the sick-room an 
air of cheerfulness and hope. Towards evening, 
however, the tiny creature drooped its wings; 
the lady then placed it in a glass tumbler on the 
mantel-piece. During the night hard frost came 
on, and the room was in consequence very cold. 
In the morning, the butterfly lay in the bottom 
of the tumbler apparently dead. The invalid, 
grieved that her gentle companion of the previous 
day should so soon perish, made some effort to 
restore its fragile existence. She put it on her 
own warm hand, and breathing upon it, perceived 
it give signs of returning animation; she then 
once more placed it in its glass-house on the rug 
before the fire. Soon the elegant little insect 
spread out its many-colored wings, and flew to 
the window, where the sun was shining brightly. 
By and by, the sun retired, and the window- 
panes getting cold, the creature sank down on 
The same 
means were used to restore animation, and with 
the same success. This alternation of life and 
death went on for many days, till at last the 
grateful little thing became quite tame, and 
seemed to be acquainted with its benefactress. 
When she went to the window, and held out her 
finger, it would, of its own accord, hop upon it; 
sometimes it would settle for an hour at a time 
upon her hand or neck, when she was reading or 
writing. Its food consisted of honey ; a drop of 
which the lady would put upon her hand, when 
the butterfly would uncurl its sucker, and gradu- 
ally sip it up; then it usually sipped up a drop 
of water in the same way. The feeding took 
place only once in three or four days. In this 
manner its existence was prolonged through the 
whole winter, and part of the following spring 
As it approached the end of its career, its wings 
became quite transparent, and its spirits appa- 
rently dejected. It would rest quietly in its 
“ crystal palace” even when the sun was wooing 
it to come out, and at last, one morning in April, 
it was found dead—quite dead.— Chambers’ 


Journal. 
If you feel your heart cold towards God, and | 


The social feelings have not been inapitly 
compared to a dark heap of embers, which, 
when separated, svon languish, darken, and ex 
pire ; but placed together they glow with a 
ruddy and intense heat. 
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THE HUMAN ERA. 
BY PROF. SILLIMAN. 

The following is from the twelfth lecture of 
Professor Silliman, at the Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington City—the general subject being 
Geology :— 

The Human Era.—Man appears in the geo- 
logical order at the top of the scale of the animal 
creation. 

There are no human bones or works of man 
in any Of the regular formations, nor do we find 
them until we reach the upper surface, or position 
very near to it. 

Geology and the Scripture history are in perfect 
harmony as regards the order of succession of 
living= beings, and in both {man appears later 
than any of the fossilized plants and animals. 
The large terrestrial animals, both herbivorous 
and carnivorous, roamed among the grand forests 
of the tertiary period before man was created, 
and their bones, vccasionally, bear marks of a 
violent death or of a combat. 

Some of the animals, especially hyenas and 
bears, inhabited caverns. 

The deluge recorded in the Scriptures, was a 
miraculous event : and, although various physical 
causes might be assigned to account for the over- 
flow of waters, it is not incumbent on geology to 
account for this miraculous catastrophe. If we 
are to understand the account literally, that the 
highest mountains under the heaven were covered, 
it will follow—taking the time into consideration 
—that the water rose at the rate of about one 
hundred and eighty feet a day, or seven and a 
half feet an hour, or forty-five feet in the time 
of the rise of a common tide, which is consider- 
ably less than the rise in the tides of the river 
Wye, in England, or the bay of Fundy, in Nova 
Scotia. 

The effects of the deluge would not be form- 
ing, but destroying; the waters would lacerate 
the surface and transport all loose materials, and 
every thing which the violence of the flood could 
tear up and move. Drift, stones, boulders, &c., 
would be borne along and deposited here and 
there at random, but no regular formation would 
be produced and no fossils. 

The idea formerly entertained that the old 
continents were sunk, and'the buttom of the ocean 
raised, at the time of the deluge, is disproved by 
many considerations. 

No allusion is made in the narrative to such a 
catastrophe, and, had it happened, there would 
have been no propriety in giving the height of 
the mountains as a measure of the height of the 
waters, or the appearance of the tops of the 
mountains as a standard of the decline of the 
waters ; neither reference would have had any 
meaning had the mountains been in the bottom 
of the sea, nor could the dove have “ plucked 
off” an olive leaf from the submerged groves ; nor 
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could the human family have resorted immedi- 
ately to agriculture and horticulture upon a sur- 
face covered with ocean mud and sand and marine 
deposits, which it would have required many 
years to decompose into a fertile soil. 

The primary dominion of fire produced the 
granite, the syenite, the porphyry, the trap, and 
basalt, which form the basis of the planet, and 
afford some of the most important materials for 
architecture and engineering. The materials 
derived from these rocks, and others of similar 
origin, formed by their divided parts; the basis 
of the metamorphic rocks; those early slate 
strata which are intermediate between the ig- 
neous and the fossiliferous formations. 

The fragmentary rocks are composed of ruins, 
not metamorphosed into other forms, but retain- 
ing the figured picture, produced by the adhesion 
of the fragments either by simple cohesion or by 
means of a finer basis, or by infiltration. Vast 
strata were produced in this way, and appear 
now in the form of sandstone, pudding-stone, 
breccia or conglomerate, as may be seen in many 
structures; e. g., the Smithsonian building, 
which is red sandstone, and the pillars of the 
Houses of Congress and the court-room in the 
Capitol, which are pudding-stone. 

The beds of coal have been fornied from the 
most ancient terrestrial vegetation, evidently 
created for this purpose, and prevented from de- 
caying, as vegetables do upon the present surface 
of the ground, by being covered by the sediment 
and sand and other materials which have formed 
the solid strata, the coal measures; and this in- 
estimable benefit to mankind has been secured 
by the wise and benevolent prescience and pro- 
vision of the Creator. 

Veins of metal have been produced in the 
rocks by geological laws; whether they were 
raised in vapor from below, deposited by fusion, 
or by galvanic secretion. From the solid veins 
of quartz or the vein stone, whatever it may be, 
they have been often detached, or rather the 
vein has been broken up, and thus the metal has 
become alluvial. This is particularly true of 
California, where the gold is found in this condi- 
tion, although it is found also in the regular veins 
in the rock. 

Salt, the great antiseptic of the ocean, was 
doubtless formed originally from its elements, 
sodium and chlorine. Potassium also, and cal- 
cium, and magnesium, metallic bases, whose com- 
pounds in the saline form with chlorine, iodine, 
bromine, and perhaps fluorine, contribute to the 
saline character of sea water, are always present, 
more or less, along with common salt. 

The original ocean must, therefore, of neces- 
sity, have been saline; with such elements there 
could have been no other result ; and this state 
of things made it necessary that the earliest 
created beings, both vegetable and animal, should 
be marine. This accords exactly with the earliest 
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fossiliferous rocks, those marine deposits of vast 
thickness below the coal. 

It was impossible that there should be any 
fresh waters as long as there was no land elevated 
above the waves. The evaporated water rising 
to be condensed into rain would, of course, be- 
come again saline as it fell into the ocean. 

But as soon as the mountain-tops and con- 
tiguous lands were elevated, then rills and brooks 
of fresh water would be produced on the surface 
to refresh the newly-created terrestrial vegeta- 
tion, and, percolating through the strata, they 
began to form reservoirs in the ground, and ever 
and anon fountains and springs of water would 
rise from the earth, and, after washing away the 
salt which remained from the ancient submersion, 
permanent sources of fresh water would be sup- 
plied, and since that era they have never ceased. 


The elevation of the land was necessary to 
place the mineral materials of the earth within | 
the reach of man. A globe mathematically | 
regular would have required the most painfal | 
and expensive boring and mining in order to dis- | 
cover, reach and raise the substances most useful 
to man. But now the sides of the hills and the 
mountains often disclose their treasures to the | 
eye, and lateral galleries, mines, and quarries are | 
made with facility among the solid strata, and | 
the water runs off by natural declivity. 


The elevation of the land was necessary to 
create hydraulic power. Had the globe been 
only a regular sphere there would have been 
neither rills, brooks, rivulets, or rivers; nor 
springs and fountains, nor artesian wells, nor 
moisture so near the surface as to nourish vege- 
tation, and, of course, animal life. 

The elevation of the land has produced all 
the variety of grand and beautiful scenery by 
which the earth is adorned. A round world, 
without hill, or plain, or mountain, or valley, 
would have been tame and monotonous in the | 
extreme. | 


All the variety which God has given it is | 
equally as necessary to sublimity and beauty of | 
scenery, as to utility in the arts and economy of | 
human life. 

The elevation of the land produced variety of 
climate. The highest mountains, even under 


| 
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proper, we have no such reservoirs to regulat® 
the flow of our rivers. 

The elevation of the land, by exposing the tops 
of the hills and mountains to disintegration and 
washing down, affords our clays, gravel, sand 
‘and soils; all these effects depend upon those 
powers, inherent in the earth, the grand dynamics 
of fire and water, by which the elevation is ae- 
complished, in modes, the discussion of which 
would involve a range of remarks inconsistent 
with the brevity of these abstracts. 

The geology of the United States is rich and 
various, and affords all the materials for the arts, 
for agriculture, for commerce, and domestic 
comfort. 

In conclusion, it was stated, decidedly, that 
there is no conflict between geology and the 
Scripture history. The case is widely different 
from that of astronomy more than two hundred 
years ago, which was condemned as heretical, 
because the Scriptures described the appearances 
of the heavens only, which were all that in 
general mankind could be acquainted with. 

But in the case of geology there is not even a 
literal discrepancy. On the contrary, all the 
gevlogical formations correspond in the order of 
time, and, as far as they are described in the 
Scriptures, with the nature of the deposits, es- 
pecially in the succession of created beings en. 
dowed with life, and man in both systems crowns 
the whole. 


The only change required is extension of time, 
so as to afford enough to allow the events to 
happen by natural laws, established by the 
Creator, expressive of his will, which is thus die- 


tinctly recorded in the earth itself. ‘ The be- 
ginning” is not limited in time, and may extend 
as far back as the case may require; thus pro- 
viding for all the early formations. 

The periods called days are not necessarily 
such as we now denote by that word. ‘There 
could be no regulation and division of time, as 
we now have it, until the sun was set to rule the 
day. Morning and evening may be, before that 
time, figurative expressions, denoting the begin- 
ning and ending, as we say the morning and 
evening of life. 

The periods required for all the amazing series 
of events recorded in the earth, are necessarily 


the equator, show an arctic winter on their icy | long; and if time was measured by natural days 
summits—a winter which never relents—and a| in the fifth and sixth periods, during the creation 
tropical climate exits at their feet, while between | and sepulture of innumerable races of marine and 
these extremes are the climates of the temperate | terrestrial animals, there must have been a repe- 
zones; and all the vegetable productions, above tition of very many of those days to make out 4 
and below, are in perfect correspondence. Groups| long epoch, which might as well be regarded at 
of snowy mountains, like Mount Blane and the| once as aperiod of sufficient length for the work. 
Alpine ranges, are perpetual sources of fertility} There is noreason to believe that man has 
to the country below. Cloudless and sunny} been in the world more than six thousand years, 
Lombardy, Piedmont and Tuscany maintain a| and the antiquity of the planet refers to ages be- 
splendid verdure and produce rich crops by the | fore man was created. The allusion in the com- 
vast natural and artificial irrigation from the | mandments and in other parts of the Scriptures 
neighboring Alps, while in the old United States to the six days, would, of course, be made 10 
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conformity with the language adopted in the 
narrative, which, being for the mass of mankind, 
was necessarily a popular history, although of 
divine origin ; and the historian adopted a divi- 
sion of time that was in general use, although as 
to half the time, at least, it was inconsistent with 
astronomical laws. Extension of the time to 
such a length as to cover the events by the ope- 
ration of physical laws removes every difficulty, 
and interferes with no doctrine of religion. 


FAMINE IN IRELAND. 
j Here is a paragraph or two from the last 
“ Westminster,” to show what that dire calamity 
was. The touches are few,—but significant.) 


We have not forgotten, it is to be hoped, the 
vast munificence of the Americaus, during the 
whole of that awful time; nor the generosity 
shown wherever the story of a nation’s hunger 
was known. ‘“ Qur difficulty,” says one of the 
benevolent agents, * was not that there was not 
enough food for the people, but that we could 
not get it to them in time to save their lives.” 
It appears, indeed, from what the traveller in 
Ireland now hears as he goes, as if there was 
nothing for it but visitingevery house with gifts 
of food. As this could not be done, the people 
died in their cabins, and lay there until the 
roofs tumbled down upon their bones, because 
there were none to bury them. A gaunt man, 
trembling from exhaustion, made his way to the 


commiszariat window, through the groaning 
erowd of hungerers, with a basket on his shoul- 
ders, and another on his breast, and a dead 


child in each. A lady, crossing: through the 
long grass of a field, found a dying child half- 
hidden there alone. A stranger, travelling for 
benevolent purposes, with a guide, proposed to 
ask a question by the road side. There was no 
answer to the knock. They went in, and found 
the corpses of the man and his wife on one bed, 
and of the two daughters on the other. The pa- 
rents had been some time dead. Of the two 
pretty yonng girls, who lay close together, one 
was yet warm. What a last hour must hers 
have been! But no more of this. Suffice it, 
that these were the scenes common over all 
Ireland. . - - = * 

The money-value of the lost potatoes and oats 
of 1846 was reckoned by the Government at 
sixteen millions sterling. The first step towards 
relief was taken at Calcutta, where, on the earli- 
est hint of probable distress, £14,000 were raised. 
Nearly a million and a half was contributed by 
associations at home, central and local ; govern- 
ment advanced nearly ten millions. Irish emi- 
grants sent home from America and else- 
where, in the course of 1847, £200,000. Year 
by year, we may remark, that species of remit- 
tance has increased, till it reached, last year, the 
amount of £1,000,000. The Americans sent 
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food to the value of £133,847, besides tens of 
thousands of pounds in money. “The supplies 
sent from America to Ireland,” say the Commit- 
tee, ‘ were on a scale unparalleled in history.” 
Then came the dropping dead at the gate of 
the workhouse, or within the doors; and the 
opening of auxiliary workhouses, where fever 
patients lay three or four in a bed; and the 
coffins could not be put together fast enough: 
and death made a repeated clearance, only to 
have the space filled again. Then were landlords 
compelled to lock themselves within their gates, 
because they could not pay their rates,—some 
of them even being glad to have a bag of meal 
dropped in the night at their own backdoors. 
Then was seen the strange spectacle of the 
representative of an ancient family, lately a jus- 
tice of the peace, presiding in his own mansion 
—not as host—but as master of the workhouse, 
with his own children there as paupers. Then 
did every kind of animal disappear from the 
road, even the donkeys: and a horrible stillness 
reigned when every living thing had been eaten. 
Then did the good Quakers, and other friends of 
the suffering, spread their net-work of communi- 
eation over the land, and “lift up the hands 
that hung down, and strengthen the feeble 
knees.” Then did those excellent men toil and 
strive,—not only to feed the hungering for the 
day, but to prepare a better lot for their future 
years. Here, they set the people to fish, there 
to grow root crops; here to spin or embroider,— 
and there to preserve, if possible, the quarter 
acre which precluded their claim to legal relief. 
After appeasing the immediate hunger, their aim 
was to foster industry, and guard trade, and 
multiply resources, and discourage selfishness, 
as much as despair. It was not to be expected 
that their fisheries should flourish at such a time 
orat any time, seeing how fatal corporate manage- 
ment is to industrial enterprises; but nobody will 
question their funds being well spent, in sup- 
porting life and hope, whether the result in 
money was profit or loss. Now was the time 
when another change of incalculable importance 
was begun. In some wild parts of Connaught, 
a Quaker must have been a new sight. “I be- 
lieve,” said one, the other day, “they think us 
very queer people.” Something of an angelic 
light must have beamed into dim eyes, from un- 
der the broad brim—some heavenly tone must 
have sounded through the plain speech—when 
strangers entered the desolate places, to sce 
whom they could aid, and to speak of better 
cheer. Some—many—of the people’s own 
priests did likewise. Some had no longer a 
horse, and could not, therefore, go far. Some 
were hungry and poorly clad, and all the good 
were overworked ; but there were many who did 
all they could. Many there were who did not. 
After all due allowance is made for unreasonable 
expectation, on the part of the people, and for 
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the fretfulness of anguish—after all due allow- 


ance for the sufferings of the priestly class itself, 
it is impossible to avoid the persuasion that very 
many showed themselves hard, selfish, and 
insincere in their ministration. They had 
brought up the people in the belief that salva- 
tion depended on the performance of the las 
offices; and their neglect and refusal to perform 
those offices is, in the minds of the people, an 
established fact. Whether they are right or 
wrong so they believe. They had always paid 
the priest before everybody else,—paid him for 
his blessing on every article of their furniture or 
dress,—paid him at the chapel,—paid him in 
their homes,—paid him by the read side,—pai 

him while they had anything left; and now they 
say that calling him to dismiss in peace the sou 
of the famishing, he refused to come, or neglect- 
ed to come, because they, this time, could not 
pay. They say now that “the priest is no good 
where there is no pay.’ Whether this judg- 


ment is just or unjust, such zs the popular judg- 
ment of a multitude of cabins in the west. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 30, 1853 


We take the following account of William Penn’s 
visit to Thomas Loe on his death bed, from Jan- 
ney’s Life of Penn. It is an instructive commen- 
tary on the value of a life of daily self denial, whose 
end is unspeakably glorious. We have prefaced it 
by a few paragraphs from the same work, relative 
to the conversion of Penn by the preaching of 
Thomas. The little that has reached us of the re- 
ligious labors and life of the latter, is given mainly 
in connection with the illustrious subject of this 
biography. Yet we cannot but persuade ourselves 
that if the character could be fully developed from 
equally rich materials, Thomas Loe would figure 
largely among the soas of the morning who breasted 
the storms of the fiercest persecution and estab- 
lished anew the good old gospel upon primitive 
foundaticns. As it is, we must judge of his great- 
ness by the reflex of his world-renowned convert. 
He could hardly have been other than a powerful 
instrument, preaching in the demonstration of the 
spirit, and with unction from on high. 

While the subject is again before us, we would 
afresh recommend the perusal of this work. Its 
success has now generally stamped it as the Life of 
Penn. , It will furnish, at all times, instructive and 
interesting materials for meditation and social 
converse. Its spirit and its st¥le adapt it especially 
to the young, and we hope that many an immature 
mind may, in the wonderful dealings of the Most 
High with this eminent man, find an incentive to 
virtue, an encouragement and a stimulus to choose 
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the Lord for its portion, and the God of Jacob for 
the lot of its inheritance. 


In the year 1656, Admiral Penn removed to 
Treland, where he possessed valuable estates, and 
Prem being then about twelve years of age, 
diligently pursued his studies at home, under the 
direction of a private tutor. At the age of six- 
teen he went to Oxford, and was entered as a stu- 
dent at Christ’s-Church College. Here he ad. 
vanced rapidly in‘ learning, and cultivated the 
acquaintance of those students who were most 
distinguished for talents and virtue, whilst at in- 
tervals he engaged in manly sports and athletic 
exercises, in which he took great delight. Among 
his comrades at this time, was John Locke, after- 
wards distinguished for his Essay on the Human 
Understanding. * * * * * About this time he 
attended a meeting of the religious society of 
Friends, who were then in derision called Qua- 
kers. Thomas Loe, who had formerly belonged 
to the University of Oxford, preached on this oe- 
casion, and his discourse made a deep impression 
on the mind of Penn, who began to perceive that 
| the simplicity and purity of the Christian religion 
was lost sight of by most of its professors, while 
their attention was occupied by a round of lifeless 
ceremonies. His early religious impressions were 
revived, and earnest desires were experienced for 
a closer walk with God.” 

* * * About the year 1666, being at Cork on 
business, he heard that Thomas Loe, the instra- 
ment of his religious impressions at Oxford, was 

| to attend a meeting of the Friends in that city. 
His affection for that eminent minister would not 
allow him to leave the city without seeing him; 
he therefore attended the meeting. 

After an interval of silence, Thomas Loe arose 
and commenced his discourse with these words, 
“There is a faith which overcomes the world, and 
there is a faith which is overcome by the world.” 
On this theme he enlarged in so remarkable and 
impressive a manner, that every word went home 
to the feelings of William, whose inward conflicts 
were doubtless depicted by the speaker, and attri- 
buted to their true cause, the opposition of his 
natural inclinations and desires to the secret 
touches of Divine grace and love, by which he 
had been called to renounce the glory of the 
world, and to devote himself to a higher and 
holier life. 

The result was, that his feelings were deeply 
moved, his convictions of religious duty were re- 
vived, and he became a constant attender of the 
meetings of Friends. 

Many years afterwards he alluded to his reli- 
gious exercises in early life, saying, “ It was at 
this time that the Lord visited me with a certain 
sound and testimony of his eternal Word, through 
one of those the world calls Quakers, namely, 
Thomas Loe.” . ° . 

1669.—William Penn visited his friend, Thos. 
Loe, under whose ministry he had just been con- 
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vinced of the principles of Friends, and who| cherish everything that is lovely and of good re- 
was now on his death bed. When we consider| port. It is in consequence of this separation of 
the circumstances under which these two re-| devotional feeling, from amiable and consistent 
markable men had met, first at Oxford, and af-| character, that religion is often presented in so 
terwards in Ireland, the change that had taken | obnoxious an aspect to the world. 
place in the manners and character of Penn,| The fact is obvious that there is in the world 
his conspicuous standing in the ranks of a per-| too much profession: of religion, without the 
secuted sect, his undaunted courage in advocating | manifestation of its genuine fruits—of that 
his principles, and his meekness in suffering for! wisdom which is from above—“ which is first 
them ; we can readily conceive that this last) pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreat- 
meeting between the dying minister and his dis- | ed, full of mercy and of good fruits, without par- 
ciple, must have been peculiarly solemn and | tiality, and without hypocrisy.” ABBOTT. 
impressive. 
Thomas Loe had been extensively and success- COMPULSORY EDUCATION 
fully engaged in the ministry of the gospel, and | I f | E g ma 
now that the close of life drew nigh, he looked | n many of the Kuropean States parents are 
forward to the prospect of death with cheering —— to send their children to school. In 
hope and confidence that it would be to him the | ~ "USS! absentees are liable to full school fees, 
entrance into endless joy. Toa Friend hesaid: o* ° fine or a day’s labor in compensation. In 
«Tam near leaving you, I think, but am as Saxony nothing else is an excuse for absence 
well in my spirit os I con delten: 1 Vitis the} school but sickness, and attendance is com- 
Lord, I never saw more of the glory of God pelled by fines and imprisonment. In Hanover 
than I have done this day.” And to Willia “4 the ecclesiastical authorities are charged with the 
Penn, he addressed the following exhortation : inspection of schools, where every child from the 
« Bear the cross, and stand faithful to God; there | 98° of six is required to attend, unless sufficient- 
Hewill give thee an everlasting crown of glory, ly instructed elsewhere. In Bavaria no child is 
that shall not be taken from thee. There is no | allowed to — school = » has — at the 
other way that shall prosper, than that which | age of twe ae ao 4G et Br = me - 
the holy men of old have walked in. God hath | a shi 7 ys ae, © " Laid 
brought immortality to light, and life immortal | o + ie od 'P - aes = a . 
is felt. Glory, glory to him, for He is worthy | ;"° a 1 till ae meg, : six years, must go 
of it. His love overcomes my heart, nay, my | pervesese Pac Pca. fi cap eat ff oenetivine. = 
eup runs over; glory be to his name for ton 4 ie ese from ~ I pre tee who 
Thus rejoicing in the Divine Providence, he died | hes oan cana -_ = ‘Y aa 7 2 = 
the death of the righteous, whose end is peace. | ee _ pena Resse sven. peencat 
| tion—of some system which shall compel the at- 
tendance upon instruction of some kind of all 
Diev,—On the morning of the 24th, at her hus- | the children of the State. 
band’s residence, in the Valley, Exizasetu M., wife 
of Joseph Davis, aged 48 years. a 
The deceased was an acknowledged minister of TEE URCARED-EOS OUTUASE. 
our Society, and travelled considerably in the exer- | A few evenings ago, a young man of open 


= her gift. Notwithstanding her very infirm | countenance and semi-genteel appearance, called 
om th, she was an active and useful member, and | upon us to solicit a small amount of pecuniary 
er close was of that character to give assurance | 


that she has left the church militant on earth, for the assistance, to enable him to obtain broad a 
church triumphant in heaven. and a shelter for the night. On expressing sur- 
prise that a strong, vigorous young man should 
, be reduced to such a strait, he told us that he 
“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” | had been incarcerated in prison two years—his 

We have often thought there was a great mis- | sentence had expired that day, and the restora- 
take in elucidating Christianity, by making such | tion of his liberty found him without a home, 
aseparation between faith and works. Devotional | without a friend, and without a copper. He 
feeling 1s too much disunited from those moral | must either beg, lodge in the street, or do worse 
traits of character which are enjoined by the | to avoid it. The last he could not consent to do, 
Divine Author of our religion, which embrace | and however repugnant to his feelings might be 
all the duties of life. We are as much com-| the first, he greatly preferred it to either of the 
manded to love our neighbor as ourselves, as to| others. In our reflections on the case after his 
love our Heavenly Father with the whole heart. | departure, we could not but feel that this young 
: 18 not enough that we frequently read the | man (supposing his statement to be true) belongs 
“eriptures, that we look to the Spirit for! to a class which has strong claims upon the 
guidance, but we must be kindly affectioned one | compassionate regards of reflecting Christian 
to another in christian love ; we must be given| men. In paying the penalty of a violated law, 
to hospitality ; we must be courteous ; we must! they receive a brand of disgrace; character is 
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lost, and however strong the desire to recover it 
by a course of future well-doing, there is no 
helping hand to beckon them to virtue—no arm 
of kindness stretched out to save them from re- 
lapse or despair. Ought there not to be some 
asylum with open doors, and kind words, and 
friendly welcome, in which such persons could 
secure immediate employment, and have facili- 
ties for recovering a character which in some 
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an impression corresponding with his idiosyncrasy, 
Even in the greatest question of all, a variety of 
opinions has been formed, which cannot all be 
right ; and we think we shall be doing a service 
to our readers, by disseminating among them the 
statements relating to Climate and Health made 
by a gentleman who himself traversed the most 
important provinces in pursuit of health, and 
| whose information is derived either from personal 


thoughtless moment, or by the indulgence of | observation or from the communications of old 
some vicious propensity, they had recklessly | colonists.* 

thrown away? How many punished criminals| Spring begins early in September, and a 
wight thus be saved from returning to a course | genial warmth goes on increasing as the rain 
of wickedness, which seems all but inevitable, | diminishes, till about the middle of November, 
when they go direct from prison to search for| when summer commences. The warmth is by 
employment. That man will be no mean bene-| this time heat, which waxes and waxes, till by 
fuctor of his country and his kind who shall | the end of the month the rivers have disap. 
bring forward a well digested and efficient scheme | peared, vegetation ceased, and the whole country 


for restoring to usefulness, happiness and honor, 
those victims of vice who have spent weary 
months or years in prison as an expiation for 
their crimes.— Epis. Recorder. 


CLIMATE AND HEALTH IN AUSTRALIA. 


It is no wonder that there are conflicting ac- 
counts of a region where every thing in nature 
is so wildly different from what we are accustomed 
to elsewhere; where most of the quadrupeds 
come into this breathing world not half made 


up, and grow the rest in an outside pouch; | 


where the swans are black, and the eagles white ; 
where the jay laughs like a jackass, the magpie 


breathes like an olian harp, and other birds | 


flutter about, cracking whips, grinding knives, 
and ringing chimes of bells ; where the cuckoo’s 
note startles the dull ear of night, and the owl’s 
boding screech mocks the light of day ; where the 


mole and the platypus lay eggs, and, when they are | 
hatched, suckle their young ; where maggots five | 


inches long are eaten like macaroni; where the 
bees are without sting, many of the most beau- 


tiful flowers without smell, and most of the | 
trees without shade, shedding their bark instead | 


of leaves ; where the north winds are hot, the 
south winds cold, and the east wind healthy ; 
where the mountain-tops are warm, the valleys 
cool, and the rivers dwindle as they run, and 
are lost before they reach the sea. It is no 
wonder, we say, that a good deal of misappre- 
hension still exists respecting a region like this. 
We must get accustomed to the oddities it pre- 
sents; the European eye must cease to wonder 
as it follows the sun travelling northward, and 
the European ear to be startled by hearing the 
word July associated with mid-winter, and the 
word January with mid-summer, before a true 
estimate can be formed even of ordinary facts. 
Books are not usually written by old residents 
in Australia ; new-comers, surprised by the nov- 
elties around them, pour their feelings into 
print, and each man receives and promulgates 


‘is an arid desert. At the close of February, 
_ the temperature begins to sink ; by the middle 
of March, autumn has begun; and in early 
April, as at home—the April of the poets— 
|showers and sunshine alternate, the ground is 
| covered with a carpeting of verdure, the air is 
clear, bracing, and buoyant. In June, winter 
' comes, if that ean be called winter which is dis 
tinguished only by torrents of rain, and ‘the 
river roaring like the sea.’ During this time, 
and till the middle or end of August, there are 
delightful days and even weeks between the 
rains, more beautiful and exhilerating than the 
‘finest spring weather in England. The average 
| of good and bad throughout the year is twenty- 
five extremely hot days, sixty wet or cold days, 
and the rest ‘indescribably pleasant,’ with the 
_air bright and balmy, and the deep-blue, sky 
unstained by acloud. In this region the charms 
of sunrise and sunset have an Australian wild- 
ness and exaggeration. The curtain-clouds of 
the former, of purple and vermilion, are thrown 
wide open over mountain and plain, till their 
gorgeous hues melt away in a deep golden color 
as the glowing orb rises into the heavens. In 
the evening, the scene is still richer. The sun 
waxes in splendor as he nears the goal of his 
career, where clouds rise up in billowy masses, 
and of every glorious hue, to receive him; 
the hill-tops blaze with crimson gold, fringed 
with dazzling silver; the sky looks like a vast 
rainbow paling from the west, and the plains be- 
low are dyed in their whole extent with pink. 
Even the towns and lonely dwellings add poetry 
to the picture, sharing in the rich and varied co 
loring, and their ‘windows flashing back to the 
setting sun a farewell illumination. 

But this gorgeous period is short : it wants the 
charm of lingering twilight. Day and night are 
of nearly equal length throughout the year; 





* Australia as it is: its Settlements, Farms, - 
Gold-fields. By F. Lancelott, Esq., Mineralogica 
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and they melt so suddenly into each other, that 
the beholder feels a sensation of disappointment. 
Presently, however, he finds that the scene has 
merely changed, not closed. Those dark, hard, 
severe heavens that have succeeded the rainbow 
sky, are studded with constellations that are as 
brilliant as they are strange to the European ob- 
server; and the moon pours down such a flood 
of radiance upon the whole face of the earth 
from horizon to horizon as he never beheld be- 
fore. The light of both sun and moon is far 
more intense in Australia than in Britain: Mr. 
Jancelott considers the difference to be as five to 
three. 

In winter, the thermometer rarely ranges 
lower than 46 degrees Fahrenheit, and ice is 
rarely or never seen; but in summer, in the lati- 
tude of Sydney and Melbourne, the mercury 
frequently indicates 90 or 100 degrees, or even 
more. The variations in the temperature are 
sudden and extraordinary. At noon it is fre- 
quently higher by 20 degrees than in the morn- 
ing or evening ; and the average heat of one day 
is greater by 15 degrees than that of the next. 
This difference is frequently caused by the mere 
change of wind. The north wind is always dry, 
and often violent; in winter, moderately warm, 
in summer, intensely hot, raising the thermom- 


eter in the shade sometimes to 120 degrees, dry- | 


ing up grass and fruit, and filling the air with 


so dense a cloud of sand and dust, that the sun | 


is obscured, and Milton’s idea of darkness visi- 
ble realised. Sometimes this wind rushes up- 
wards, sometimes downwards, sometimes hori- 
zontally, sometimes in circles. 
travels soslowly,that its movement is scarcely per- 


ceptible ; and then the earth, exposed to the un- | 


obscured rays of the sun, and the scorching but 
almost motionless wind, becomes so hot, that a 
thermometer, over another sunk just below the 
surface, stood at 151 degrees! During these si- 
roceos, sheet-lightning sweeps through the at- 
mosphere at night. 

During the prevalence of such winds, nearly 


Occasionally it | 


During the greater part of the year, the country 
is refreshed, morning and evening, by the ex- 
hilerating breezes of the Pacific. On the east- 
ern coast, these delightful breezes occur daily 
during summer, and at Melbourne and Adelaide, 
for about 220 days in the year. ‘I noticed that 
perpendicular whirlwinds were of common oc- 
currence during the prevalence of southerly 
winds. These spiral currents are usually from 
about fifteen td thirty feet in diameter; they 
carry up the dust and fine sand to an immense 
height, and look like dirty brown-colored mov- 
ing columns; sometimes they travel on singly ; 
at others, they are in companies of three, four, 
or more. After a time, they lose their perpen- 
dicular, and gracefully descend to the earth, 
when they look like falling towers; as soon as 
the upper ends of the columns near the earth, 
the rotatory motion ceases, the dust falls to the 
ground, and the pillars vanish into thin air. 
Occasionally, a whirlwind will spring up ina 
moment, carry a cloud of dust into mid-air, and 
then suddenly cease.’ 
To be continued. 


DO CROWS REASON? 





_ As the question of the rational powers of ani- 
mals is yet a mooted question, we throw in the 
following act to “ help the cause along.” 

The miller at Cape Elizubeth, a few days since, 
saw two crows light upon the mill pond. Oue 
got firm footing upon a cake of ice, but the 
other, less judicious in the selection of his land- 
ing place, pitched into some pulpy snow, from 
which he found it impossible to extricate himself. 
Crow No. 1 immediately came to the rescue, and 
tried to push him out of the scrape. Finding, 
however, that this was impossible, he stopped, 
cocked his head one side in apparently knowing 
deliberation, then chatted for a moment with his 
| unfortunate comrade, and flew off. 

The miller thought he would watch the de- 
/nouement. ‘n about ten minutes crow No. 1 


all weakly persons suffer from lassitude and de-! returned with two others. These three put their 
pression; but the robust continue to toil on, | heads together in consultation, flew round their 
seeming to feel nothing disagreeable but the dust. | imprisoned brother and examined his condition, 
They begin in the latter part of November, and | and then, by a joint effort, raised him up and 
recur at intervals till the end of February.— stood him upon the ice. This being accomplished, 
When these are over, there comes a boisterous | they rubbed against him to warm him, brushed 
wind from the south, battling but unsuccessfully | the frozen snow from his wings, and finally all 
with the austral blasts, and obseuring the light | departed together—the saved crow being in the 
of the sun with clouds of dust, earth and sand. | centre of the others, as though it was still neces- 
‘When sight returns, on looking northward, a| ary to watch after his welfare. aa / 
mort imposing scene presents itself; a distinctly If anybody can procure a stronger incident 10 
def ned perpendicular wall of dust, which I ean | crownological history, let him bring it on.— 
only liken to a mighty battlemeut, dividing the | astern Argus. 
universe, extends eastward and westward to the 
horizon, and reaching into the heavens, beyond! The Most Beautiful Color.—It is said that the 
the limits of vision, recedes from view.’ daughter of Aristotle, on being asked ** Which 
All these, however, are like accidental cireum-| was the most beautiful color?” answered, 
stances interrupting the harmony of nature. | “That of Modesty.” 
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BRAZILIAN SLAVE TRADE. 
Washington, March 27. 

The object of the resolution submitted yester- 
day, by Mr. Seward, is understood to be to get 
before the public despatehes from our Minister at 
Brazil, R. 8. Schenck, relative to the African 
Slave Trade, the inefficiency of our preventive 
squadrons, and the impunity with which the nefa- 
rious traffic is prosecuted under our flag. Schenck’s 
friends say he has sent nearly thirty despatches 
to the State Department, without receiving an an- 
swer to one of them. The following is the sub- 
stance of his story : 

In eighteen hundred and fifty-one the African 
slave-trade with Brazil became quite extinct, 
chiefly from the vigilance of British cruizers and 
the Brazilian government. In the spring of eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-two, Schenck addressed an 
earnest despatch to the department, representing 
that there were evident indications of its revival. 
The difficulties in the way of the importation of 
slaves had doubled their price in the market. The 
panic among traders had subsided, and they were 
evidently preparing to resume their slave-hunting 
voyages. He said that, under the existing state 
of things, no flag was so likely to be prostituted 
to the protection of slavers as our own, because 
traffickers in humanity, traffickers in human flesh, 
knew it gave them immunity from search on the 
high seas by any except our own naval police, 
and we have no war vessels on preventive service 
on the Brazilian coast suitable for the purpose, 
and still less available as a guard against a slaver’s 
approach to the Brazilian coast, where they find 
a market. 

The squadron at Brazil consisted of the frigate 
Congress, and the sloop-of-war Jamestown, both 
too large, and of too deep draft to follow slavers 
fearlessly close in shore, and to run behind islands, 
into creeks, coves, and inlets, where slavers take 
in stores, land cargoes, or avoid pursuit. Fora 
long time during the disturbance in the Plate 
river, which drew the squadron there, the Ameri- 
can slavers had a perfectly free run. The British 
squadrons have small swift steamers for the ser- 
vice, one of which, with a single pivot gun, is 
worth a whole fleet of large ships with batteries 
of the heaviest metal. Such a vessel has been 
asked for repeatedly by our Ministers in vain. 
Mr. Schenck repeats the request earnestly. The 
slave traders understand the inefficiency of our 
preventive force, and therefore sail under our flag. 
Two fast-sailing American vessels, the “ Camargo” 
and “ Mary Adeline” were fitted out some time 
ago at Brazil, and sailed for Africa. The Minister 
and Consul were well satisfied of their object, but 
could not get proof sufficient to detain them. If 
our men-of-war had been present, they would have 
overhauled and searched the vessels; but even 
then they would probably not have obtained 
proof sufficient to condemn them under present 
laws. Investigations concerning these vessels 
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disclosed circumstances sufficiently suspicious to 
justify an arrest, under the Brazilian law, of her 
citizens whose names are in the charter party ; but 
our laws are powerless. 


M. Schenck recommends the following reme 


dies : 


First. The prohibition by law of all direct trade 
in vessels of the United States, between Brazil 
and the African coast. This would be a strong 
measure, but would not affect honest traders, ag 
there is no direct trade between those points 
which is not, directly or indirectly, connected 
with the slave-trade. Even if there were, the lit. 
tle disadvantage to commerce would be insignif- 
cant as compared with the good accomplished. 
Horses and cattle have been imported lately from 
the Cape of Good Hope to Rio Janeiro. The 
slave traders, under pretext of intending to im. 
port such a cargo, provide large stores, water, and 
other supplies, for human freights. They shipa 
few horses ; perhaps clear the Cape of Good Hope 
for Brazil; after getting safely out they throw 
overboard the less valuable animals, and pro 
ceed to convenient points to procure negroes, and 
then return direct to the Brazilian market. The 
prohibition of direct trade would prevent these 
evasions. 


Second. If this be objected to, then something 
might be accomplished by prohibiting the exporta- 
tion from Brazil in American bottoms of articles 
suited only or principally for the slave trade; such 
as scarlet cloths, common guns, gunpowder, rude 
musical instruments, and gewgaws. 


Third. The Government should prohibit the 
granting of Consular sea-letters to American ves 
sels sold on the coast of Brazil or Africa for any 
purpose except making a direct voyage home. 
This would prevent sham transfers of vessels to 
evade the laws and get them into the slave trade 
under the American flag. 


Fourth. If none of these measures be adopted, 
Mr. Schenck urges an immediate reorganization 
of our naval force, and makes an eloquent appeal 
that our national honor be vindicated, and our 
duty to God and humanity be no longer cutraged. 

N. Amer. & U. S. Gaz. 


In Russia they have an effectual contrivance 
for preventing horses from running away :— 

“Around the horse’s neck, near the neck- 
strap, is placed a cord with a running knot. To 
this slip-noose is attached a pair of reins, on get- 
tlemen’s horses generally of silk cord about the 
size of a pipe-stem, which always lie thrown over 
the dash-board, ready to be seized at once. When 
a horse starts and becomes unruly, the gentle- 
man takes up this cord and tightens the horses 
throat so that he cannot breathe. The most 
furious horse stops almost instantly, but he will 
not fall or kick.” 
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A CITY ON THE TOPS OF TREES. 


It is not easy to give the reader an idea of this 
remarkable city (Amsterdam) crossed and recrossed 
by canals in all directions—a city half water and 
half land—in which the canals are the streets and 
highways, leading towards the open sea, which 
seems to hold the city in itsarms. It is only by 
means of expensive and most substantial dikes and 
sluices, elaborately constructed and carefully re- 

aired, and guarded, that the seais kept back—and 

ut for these, this city, containing upwards of two 

hundred thousand inhabitants, would inevitably be 
submerged and destroyed. Four great canals run 
across the city in parallel curved lines, and, cruss- 
ing these, are a series of other canals, converging 
in the harbor like the lines of a fan. Large basins 
occur here and there at intervals. The buildings 
in the best parts of the city are magnificent—many 
of them of great age, bearing rich and grotesque or- 
namental work on their fronts. You would scarcely 
believe that the soil under these majestic build- 
ings was only loose sand and soft mud! Yet it is 
so: and it is only by means of piles of wood driven 
far down through the sandZinto the solid stratum 
beneath, that a foundation has been gained. Hence 
Erasmus said of Amsterdam, that the inhabitants, 
like crows, lived on the tops of trees. Any one 
who merely pays a passing visit to Amsterdam, as 
I did, cannot fail to be thrown into a state of per- 
plexity and maze by the apparent inextricable com- 
plicity of the city, its innumerable bridges, its 
endless succession of canals and interminable brick 
streets. The canals and the bridges so much re- 
semble each other, that the stranger without a guide 
feels asif he were wandering in a labyrinth ; he loses 
all recollection of the points of the compass; and, 
as | did, he will soon, probably, lose his way. The 
most interesting public building in Amsterdam is 
the Stadthouse, formerly occupied by the famous 
Bank of Amsterdam, but now used as a royal palace. 
The great feature of its interior is its grand hall, 
lined with white Italian marble, said to be the finest 
hall of the kind in the world. The smaller apart- 
ments in the palace contain some fine modern 
Dutch paintings, to which the public are freely 
admitted. One painting, representing the hero, 
Van Speyk, applying the match to blow up his ves- 
telat Antwerp, rather than allow it to be taken by 
the Belgians, ix one that lives long in the memory 
of him who has seen it. To those who have 
leisure, the Museum, or National Picture Gallery, 
iswell worthy of a visit. But pictures can be seen 
at home, and are no novelty. The real interest of 
Amsterdam is in its streets, its quays, its bustle 
and commerce, its bridges and canals, and the many 
striking and peculiar features of this city of the sea 
—featureswhich are nowhere to be fonud character- 
istic of any city in Europe, north of Venice. 





How to Prepare Dicestisie Toast.+A high- 
ly philosophical description is given in the House- 
hold Almanac for 1853, of the proper mode of 
loasting bread. It isas follows :—** Chestnut brown 
will be far too deep a color for good toast ; the 
hearer you cau keep it to a straw-color the more 
Wholesome it will be. If you would have a slice 
of bread so toasted as to be pleasant to the palate, 
Wholesome to the stomach, never let one particle of 
the surface he charred. To effect this is very ob- 
“ious. [t consists in keeping the bread at the 
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proper distance from the fire, and exposing it toa 
proper heat for a due length of time. By this 
means the whole of the water may be evaporated 
out of it, and it may be changed from dough—which 

as always a tendency to a acetous fermenta- 
tion, whether in the stomach or out of it—to the 
pure farina wheat, which is in itself one of the 
most wholesome species of fvod, not only for the 
strong and healthy, but for the delicate and diseased. 
As it is turned to farina, it is disintegrated, the tough 
and gluey nature is gone, every part can be pene- 
trated ; it is equally warm all over, and not so hot 
as to turn the butter into oil, which, even in the 
case of the best better, is invariably turning a whole- 
some substance into poison. The properly toasted 
slice of bread absorbs the butter, but does not con- 
vert it into oil; and both butter and farina are in a 
state of very minute division, the one serving to 
expose the other to the free action of the gastric 
fluid in the stomach ; so that when a slice of toast 
is rightly prepared, there is not a lighter article in 
the wade vocabulary of cookery.” 


As all forms of human composition find their 
archetypes and their highest realisation in Serip- 
ture, as there is no tragedy like Job, no pastoral 
like Ruth, no lyric melodies like the Psalms, so 
we should affirm no proverbs like those of Solo- 
mon, were it not that a greater than Solomon 
has drawn out of the rich treasure-house of Eter- 
nal Wisdom a series of proverbs more costly still. 
— Trench. 


| 





From the Independent- 
EVENING HYMN. 
BY A. G. DUNCAN. 
How constant has the day 
Declared thy glory, Lord! 
The sun’s last lingering ray 
Beamed forth the joyful word. 
Night unto night, 
With starry train, 
Declares thy might, 
In solemn strain. 


We join the harmony, 
And hymns of praise repeat ; 
In prayer we come to thee, 
Low at the mercy-seat ; 
As we draw nigh, 
We would proclaim 
And glorify 
Thine awful name. 


How perfect is thy law, 
That doth restore the soul ! 
With loving kindness, draw 
Our hearts to its cuntrol ; 
Before thy face, 
With spirit meek, 
Thy pard’ning grace 
We humbly seek. 


Cleanse us from secret faults, 
Keep from presumptuous sin, 
And guide our erring thoughts 
By wisdom’s light within. 
Kept through the night, 
May we at length 
See morning light, 
O Lord our strength. 
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O shield us from our foes, 
Nor yield us to their will ; 
In peace may we repose, 
And, waking, love thee still. 
Faithful through life, 
When death shall come, 
Lord, quell the strife, 
And take us home. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
FOREIGN. 

The Cunard steamship Arabia, arrived at New 
York on the 20th, with Liverpool dates of the 9th 
inst.—and the Humboldt on the 26th inst., with 
dates to the 13th inst. 

EncLanp.—The demand for cotton is fair, and 
holders firm. 

Flour has advanced. 

Queen Victoria has given birth to another Prince 
Royal. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer hus submitted 
to Parliament an elaburate plan to reduce the na- 
tional debt, by a conversion of the South Sea and 
minor stocks immediately, and eventually thethree 
per ceuts., intoa permanent two and a half per 
cent. stock, by the issue of Exchequer bonds. 

It was rumored in England that the Chinese in- 
tend to legalize the opium trade. 

France.—Much excitement prevails in the French 
manufacturing cilies, in consequence of a rumor 
that the Emperor intends to modify the duties on 
cotton. . 

Hottaxp.—The Protestants of Holland are agita- 
ting agaiust the establishment of a Catholic Hierar- 
chy. 

Austria.—Trade is stagnant at Vienna. It is 
stated, via Paris, that Austria peremptorily refuses 
the demand of Sardinia respecting the confiscations 
of the Piedmontese refugees. The Sardinian Min- 
ister has demanded his passports. A second note 
has been despatched to the Porte, complaining of 
the maltreatment of the Dalmatian Christians. The 
Porte has promised to bestow its attention to reform 
these abnses. Servia is in an unsettled condition. 

{raty.—The Pope has concluded the negotiation 
for a loan of 20,000,000 francs with Messrs. Roths- 
child & Brother. 

Sicity.—The two Sicilies are in a very unsettled 
state, and though there has been no insurrection at 
Palermo, yet executions are taking place. 

RussIAN DESIGNS AGAINST TuRKEY.—The Corres- 
pondent of the London Times says, that Russia was 
endeavoring to conclude a secret treaty with Tur- 
key, failing in which Constantinople would be taken 
by coup de main of the Czar. 

Huncary.—Hungary was about being divided in- 
to three districts, and a Deputy Governor to be ap- 
pointed over each. 

Turkey.—Dates from Constantinople to the 25th 
of March, represent that affairs between Russia and 
the Divan were still unsettled and shrouded in much 
mystery. 

The rebellion in China was still increasing, 
causing a complete panic in Pekin. iq 

BraziL.—The slave trade is about dying out.— 
The importation in 1848 amounted to 60,000, and 
in 1851 to only 3.286, of which 1000 were captured 
by Brazilian cruisers, and declared free. During the 
past year, one vessel, and only one, it is said, is 
known to have landed a cargo of slaves on the coast 
of Brazil, and this occurred last June. 


and 
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DOMESTIC. 


New Orteans, April 23.—The steamship United 
States arrived here to-day, with California dates to 
the Ist inst. By this arrival we have a sad confirm. 
ation of the fears that existed for the safety of the 
steamship Independence. That ill-fated boat on 
the 16th of February was accidently run ashore on 
the shoals off Margaretta Island, off the coast of 
Lower California. After striking, the ship was backed 
off, but Captain Sampson, finding that there was 
eight feet of water in the hold, ordered the pilot to 
run her on the beach. This was accomplished, and 
she lay grounded about three hundred yards from 
shore. While in this situation, the intense heat of 
the furnaces set fire to the surrounding wood-work, 
and spreading in every direction, rendered the en. 
tire destruction of the vessel inevitable. A terrific 
scene of consternation ensued among the five hun. 
dred passengerson board. A heavy surf was run- 
ning atthe time, and the boats were all swamped in 
making the first trip to the shore, and many perish. 
ed who had embarked in them, while others ma 
aged to reach the beach in safety. To add to the 
horrors of the scene on board, the fire reached the 
powder magazine, the contents of which exploded 
with terrible force, shattering the stern of the vessel 
and scattering the fragments in every direction, 
Many of the passengers were blown into the sea by 
the explosion, and others, leaping in, perished by 
the strong current sweeping them away from the 
shore. It was only the stoutest and most expert 
swimmers that were able to reach the shore in that 
manner. Those who landed were doomed to re- 
main passive spectators of hundreds of men, wo- 
men and children perishing by fire and flood, with 
out being able to afford the slightest assistance. 

The ship finally swung round broadside to the 
beach, and the coal taking fire, completed the en- 
tire destruction of the hull. 

The passengers saved, found themselves on an 
uninhabited island without water, where they re- 
mained, enduring the most intense suffering for fifty 
six hours. Finally, by the firing of a cannon, they 
were enabied to attract the attention of the whaling 
vessels lying in Magdalena Bay, a few miles distant, 
who came to their assistance with provisions, an 
finally took off all the survivors. 

The loss of life is estimated, 125 passengers, and 
15 of the crew. 

The City of Marysville has been again inundated 
by the rise of the Feather and Yuba rivers, causing 
great loss of property. 

The people of Sonora are emigrating to the banks 
of the Gila to escape the attacks of the Apache In- 
dians. 

From Lower California, the accounts are far from 
cheering. Anarchy and rebellion reign to a great 
extent. 

A Protestant Church, in which the services are 
all conducted in Chinese, has been established in 
San Francisco. 


Texas.—Further discoveries of gold have been 
made in Hamilton’s Valley, and great excitement 
has been occasioned. 


_ Leetstative.—The Pennsylvania Legislature, at 
its late session, chartered thirty-one railroad and 
ninety plank-road companies. 


T 
ImprisonMeNT oF Cotorep Seamen.—lIn the U. 
S. District Court, Charleston, S. C., recently, the 
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british Consul brought an action against the Sheriff 
of Charleston, to recover $4,000 damages for the 
false imprisonment of M. Pereira, a British subject. 
A verdict has just been rendered for the defendant, 
and the case will go to the Supreme Court of the U. 
States. 

Gov. Bigler, of Pennsylvania, has withdrawn his 
requisition for Thomas McCreary, of Cecil county, 
Ma. on the charge of kidnapping the Parker girls. 

The late Samuel S. Howland, of New York, has 
bequeathed to the Colonization Society ten thousand 
dollars, to be expended in redeeming and settling in 
Liberia, individual slaves and families of slaves. 

The religious anniversaries are about to be cele- 
brated in New York. The receipts of four societies, 
viz: The American Bible and Tract, and Home and 
Foreign Missions, amount to over $1,000,000 for the 
past year. 

Aslave of a clergyman in Boone county, Ky., 
who had learned to read, got hold of a copy of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and read it stealthily to his 
fellows. The result was that twenty-five of them 
rau off on the 2d of April, and had not been recap- 
tured at the last accounts. 

The Cholera—the Wilmington, N. C. Commercial 
says, has made its appearrnce upthe river, between 
Gaston and Weldon. 


Tue New Sitver Corn.—The first issue of the 
new silver coin, in quarters, dimes, and half dimes, 
was yesterday made from the United States Mint. 


New Mexico.—Intelligence from New Mexico 
has been received of a highly important character. 
Gov. Lane has issued a proclamation, claiming the 
Mecilla Valley, now held by Mexico, as a portion 
of the United States territory. The Governor as- 
serts that, through neglect or oversight, this valley 
was not included within the boundaries agreed 
upon, but that it belongs to the United States. He 


has, therefore, ordered Col. Sumner to take posses- | 


sion of it with an armed force. Col. S., however, 
is stated to have refused to «do so without orders 
from Washington. The Mexican authorities have 
despatched a body of several hundred troops to the 
valley, with orders to hold it at any sacrifice. 


PuttapeLput1a Markets.—Flour and Meal.— 
Small sales to retailers at $43 for mixed, and for 
good at $43 per bbl. Rye Flour at $3 813. Corn 
Meal—Pennaa. is firm at $2 75. 

Grain.—Sale of white wheat at 117c, and of 
Penna. red at 112c. Rye, 83c per bu. Corn, Glc 
for yellow, afloat, and 57c¢ for white. Oats.—prime 
Penna, 43c. 


WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS.—It is concluded to commence 
the Suminer Session of this school the 16th of the 5th 
month, 1853, and continue twenty weeks. Terms for 
boarding, tuition, &c., $60 00 per Session. No extra 
charges. For circulars or further information, addres 
either of the undersigned. 

DANIEL FOULKE, Principal. 

HUGH FOULKE, Jr. Teacher. 

Springhouse P. O., Montgpmery Co., Pa. 

3d mo. 26—6w. 


a the Intelligence Office of the 
Northern House of Industry, No. 292 Green St. 
above 7th, Cooks, Chambermaids, Child Nurses and 
half grown girls, for whom situations will be pro- 
cured free of charge. Housekeepers are charged 25 
tents for obtaining domestics. 
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Friends’? Dry Goods Store 
Is at the N. W. cor. 7th and Green Sts., Philada. 


The subscriber being thankful for the liberal patron- 
age bestowed on him for the last year, and by strict 
integrity, he still hopes for a continuance of the same, 
He has now in store a beautiful assortment of goods 
suitable for Friends. His stock consists in part of 
Choice shades of Silks, selected expressly for Friends, 

Plain styles of M. De Laines, and Lawns, 

Selected shades of Alpacas and Coburgs, 

Ginghams, Calicoes, Madonas and M. De Beges, 

Bareges, Barege De Laines, Mouslin De Laines, 

Cap Crape, Crape Leise, Tarleton and Book Muslins. 

Book Muslin Hdkfs., Barcelona Hdkfs., Jackonet 
Hdkfs. 

Silk, Mohair and Lisle thread Mitts and Gloves. 

Hosiery, Lin. C. Hdkfs., and choice colors Kid 
Gloves. 

Good assortment of Furnishing Goods always on 
hand, at WILLIAM N. ALLEN. 
4th mo. 23—3m. N. W. cor. 7th and Green sts. 


RY GOODS STORE FOR FRIENDS.—John J. 
Lytle, S. E. Corner 7th and Spring Garden sts., 
would respectfully inform Friends that he has now on 
hand a full assortment of Spring goods, such as Neat. 
and Medium Lawns, Bareges, Tissues, Barege de 
Laines, and every variety of Dress Goods. Also, 
FURNISHING GOODS OF ALL KINDS. 

Mens and Boys wear in great variety. Cap Crape, 
Crape, Lisse, Book Muslin and Handkerchiefs, Kid and 
Silk Gloves, Mitts, &c., &c., 

J. J. L. would state that devoting his particular at- 
tention to keeping up an assortment of Plain and 
Medium style Goods, he thinks he can offer as great 
inducements to Friends as any other store in the city. 

4th mo. 2d.—3 months. 





ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the Summer Session of this Institution on 
the 2d of 5th mo. next. The course of instruction 
will be extensive and thorough. A Series of Lectures 
will be delivered by the Teacher on various Scientific 
subjects, illustrated by appropriate apparatus ; also 
on Anatomy and Physiology by a Medical practitioner. 
Terms per Session of 5 months, 50 dollars. No extra 
except for the German and Latin Languages, which 
will be 5 dollars each. 
For reference and further particulars, address the 
Principal, London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
3d mo. 26th BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 


EMOVAL AND COPARTNERSHIPS.—The 

subscriber, wishing to enlarge his stock, and ex- 
tend his business, has associated with him, John H. 
Stokes, and respectfully invites Friends to patronize 
the new firm. JAMES SMEDLEY. 


Smedley & Stokes being obliged to vacate the old 
and well known stand in Sth st., so long occupied by 
Wm. Jones, dec’d., have removed about two squares 
distant, into Arch st. above 6th, south side, No. 142, 
late Burton & Laning’s Paper Store, which they have 
filled with a carefully selected stock of Dry Goods of 
every description to suit all classes of people. 

Our assortment of Friends goods is now very desi- 
rable, viz: 

DRESS GOODS of the different kinds. 

PLAIN SHAWLS for Friends. 

Every variety of CAP STUFFS, always fresh. 
Also, a full and complete assortment of the best makes 
of Sheetings, Tickings, Checks, Table Linens, Towel- 
ings, Shirtings, Flannels, Pantaloon Stuffs, Trimmings, 
&e. &c. We wish to make our store emphatically a 
Family Dry Good Store. 3d mo. 26—tf. 
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\ ANTED.—A young man of liberal education, 
as a Teacher, to go to Harford county, Md. A 

member of the Religious Society of Friends will be 


preferred. Apply to 
ENOCH CLAPP, 
No. 72 Dock st. 
NDALUSIA BOARDING SCHOOL, BUCKS 
COUNTY, PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND 
BOYS.—The School will continue in session until the 
first of Seventh month, and the next Session will com- 
mence the first of ‘Tenth month. 

All the branches of athorough English Education are 
taught practically, together with Drawing and the Lan- 
guages. 

A regular course of Scientific Lectures is delivered 
each session. 

Terms.—English course, with Mathematics and Board, 
$70. Drawing $10, Latin and Greek $10, French 
and German $10. 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, Proprietor and Principal. 
JEREMIAH STARR, Assistant. 
IGUSTUS SIMON, Teacher of Languages, 

AN daiusia P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 

N. B. Circulars may be had at this office. 
2d mo. 28—tf. 

NRCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL, for Young 
Us Men and Boys, Chester Co., Pa. 

The Summer Svssion of this School will commence 
en the first Second day of Fifth month next, and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. The usual branches of a tho- 
rough English education will be taught. 

Scientific Lectures will be delivered during the 
session, illustrated by appropriate apparatus. 

Terms $50 per session. For further particulars 
address the Principal, Ercildourn P. O., Chester Co., 
Pa. SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, 

3d mo. 19—6t. Principal. 


tKemoval of Friends’ Dry Goods Store. | 
HARLES ADAMS has removed his business lo- 
cation to thé 
S. E. corner of EIGHTH and ARCH Streets, 
where he intends keeping a general variety of 
FANCY, STAPLE AND FURNISHING GOODS. 
Also, his usual assurtment of 
PLAIN GOODS FOR FRIENDS. 

C. A. takes this opportunity of thanking his old cus- 
tomers for their kind preferences, and solicits their con- 
tinuance. | 

Purchasers generally are invited to an examination 
of this stock, where they will find 

Good Goods at Low Prices. 
8th mo. 21—tf. 
EYRE & LANDELL, 
S W.CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH 
Philadelphia, 
H™ established a store where Friends now resort to 
procure 
GOOD SILKS for DRESSES, 
Plain style of M. De Laines, 
Shawls, to suit plain taste, 
Neat Ginghams and Ualicoes, 
Merinoes, Cobourg and Alpacas 
Good muslins by the piece, 
.Fine Blankets and Bed Quilts, 
Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings, 
Plain Style Cloth Table Covers, 
Friends’ Mitts, Gloves and Hosiery. 

£. & L. have at all times a fine stock of Cap Crape 
Crapliesse, Gadze, Book Muslins, French Blonde Tar- 
letan, and other cap stuffs, not only of the first quality 
but in the best order. 

Epwarp E. Erre. 

lst mo. 1 1—tf. 
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INTELLIGENCER. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOI. FOR 
BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., 
The accommodations at this institution in conse. 
quence of the increased number of pupils have been en. 
larged, philosophical apparatus procured, and desultory 
lectures upon the various subjects legitimately engaging 
the attention of the pupils frequently given. 
. The Summer term will commence the 16th of 5th mo, 
1853, and continue for twenty-two weeks. 
Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including tui- 
tion, board, washing, mending, stationary, the use of 
allnecessary books, &e.. except mathematical books and 
instruments. One half payable in advance, the other 
in the middle of the term. 
H. W. RIDGSVAY. 
0G"Stages meet the early morning and 24 o’clock 
P.M. lines from Philadelphia to Bordentown, and 
pass the school. 4th mo. 15th--tf. 


“~ARPETINGS for Friends.— Neat Patterns Three 
Ply ; Superfine and low priced Ingrain Carpet 
ings, also Entry and Stair Carpetings in great variety 
of pattern: Woolen Druggets from half yard to four 
yards Wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizes, 
Table and Stand Covers, 

OIL CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to 24 
feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins and 
door mats of every description, all of which will be sold 

| at the lowest market prices by 
HARTLEY & KNIGHT 
148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad, 





OCAL INSTITUTE, N. E. corner of 7th and Are! 
sts. Elocution and Rhetoric in all their depart 
ments, are taught at this establishment. 

Lectures are delivered periodically on the genius and 
history of the English Language; its grammatical 
structure, composition and delivery: the physiology 
of the voice, philosophy of sound and the laws of 
acoustics, verbal criticism, and poetry. 

Pupils aided in their preparation for the Bar, and 
the Lecture room. 

Great care hestowed upon Impediments of Speech, 
Lisping, and otherwise defective utterance. 

Professional men and Elocutionists are invited to 
visit the Institute, to witness the mode of Instruction, 
and examine testimonials, references, &c. 

H. O. Arruorr, A. M. 
EDDING AND FEATHERS! — Mattresses, 
Cushions, Beds, Bolsters and pillows of all kinds 
ready made or made to order, at short notice. 

FEATHERS of all qualities, 

BLANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT: 
ABLES, 

Also a full assortment of TICKINGS always on 
hand, all for sale at the lowest prices by 

HARTLEY &KNIGHT, 
148 South Second street, 5 doors abuve Spruce, Philad. 

N. B. Feathers baked or scalded and Mattresses 
REPAIRED. 

4th mo. 2Uth.—tf 


RICKS.—The Subscribers are prepared to furnish 
superior Pressed and other Bricks, at reasonable 
pric s to Builders and others, at their yard to the south 
of the brick house kelow Svuuth street, between Schuyl- 
kill Second and Third sts. 
House, Locust Street above Schuylkill Seventh. 
N.B. particular attention paid to the assorting of the 

Pressed Bricks. WM. WEBSTER & SON. 
1st mo. 8—ly. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Merchant above 4th st. 





